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THE CINNAMON PEELERS AND PEARL 
FISHERS OF CEYLON. 


Tue gigantic ruins of the tanks and reservoirs in 
which rain water was collected and preserved for 
the irrigation of the rice-lands, are triumphantly 
pointed out as conclusive proof of the power and 
civilization of Ceylon, in ages long since passed. 
In vast districts, now comparatively solitary, their 
number is quite incredible, and their extent abso- 
lntely astounding. Some of them, constructed 
across the gorges of valleys in order to throw 
back the streams that thence issue from the hills, 
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DIVING FOR PEABLS. 


cover an area equal to fifteen miles long by four 
or five in breadth; and there are hundreds of 
minor dimensions. 

Such is the fact, which we have on the high 
authority of Sir J. Emerson Tennent, who thus 
describes his visit to the tank of Pathavieco- 
lom, about seventy miles to the north of Trin- 
comalie :— It is,” he says, “a prodigious work, 
nearly seven miles in length, at least three hun- 
dred feet broad at the base, upwards of sixty feet 
high, and faced throughout its whole extent by 
layers of squared stone. The whole aspect of the 
place, its magnitude, its loneliness, its gigantic 
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strength even in its decay, reminded me forcibly 
of ruins of a similar class described by recent tra- 
vellers at Uxmal and Palenke, in the solitudes of 
Yucatan and Mexico. 

“The existing sluice is built of layers of hewn 
stones, varying from six to twelve feet in length, 
and still exhibiting a sharp edge, and every 
of the chisel. These rise into a ponderous wall 
immediately above the vents which regulated the 
escape of the water; and each layer of the work is 
kept in its place by the frequent insertion endways 
of long plinths of stone, whose extremities project 
from the surface with a flange, to prevent the 
several courses from being forced out of their 
places. The ends of these retaining stones are 
carved with elephants’ heads and other devices, 
like the extremities of Gothic corbels; and num- 
bers of similarly sculptured blocks are lying about 
in all directions, though the precise nature of the 
original ornaments is no longer apparent. 

“The government engineer calculates that, 
taking the length of the bank at 6 miles, its 
height at 60 feet, and its breadth 200 at the base, 
tapering to 20 at the top, it would contain 
7,744,000 cubic yards, and at 1s. 6d. per yard, 
with the addition of one-half that sum for facing 
it with stone and constructing the sluices and 
other works, it would cost 870,000/. sterling to 
construct the front embankment alone.” 

Numerons are the questions that arise in the 
contemplation of such works, but we cannot linger 
to propose and solve them. It is a curious fact, 
for which we are indebted to the same authority, 
that while various parts of the island abound with 
tanks, on which the very existence of the popula- 
tion depends, and the majority of which are in 
ruins, the Cingalese seldom or never undertake 
their repair; but parties of Tamils, who devote 
themselves to this employment, make annual ex- 
cursions from Jaffma.at the proper seasons, carry- 
ing with them tools.and mattocks, ‘are em- 
ployed by the native villagers in the repair of 
their tanks. 

The population of Ceylon consists of the native 
Cingalese, who may be subdivided into those oc- 
cupying the Kandian territories and those of the 
coasts ; the Moors, who are found in all parts of 
the island; the Veddahs, a savage race, who are 
supposed to be the aborigines, and inhabit the 
mountainous regions and unexplored fastnesses; 
and the Malabar and other Hindoos, who are 
chiefly restricted to a part of the coasts. 

The Cingalese are divided into nineteen classes ; 
the highest being the Handrews, or Vellalas, who 
are, in fact, the farmers of the soil; and from this 
class they gradually descend in distinction, the 
nineteenth, which is a very degraded tribe, being 
composed of persons who touch and eat dead ani- 
mals, As the mountaineers of all countries differ 
from the lowlanders, so do the Kandians differ 
from the Cingalese. They are stronger, more 
hardy and active, of higher courage, but of less 
polish, and consequently more independent and 
uncompromising. Though not taller than the in- 
habitants of the plains and the coasts, they are 
stouter, and while of fairer complexion, their na- 
tural ferocity of aspect is increased by their never 
shaving their beards. The lower classes, who 

have extremely little clothing, strikingly contrast 








with the higher, who attire themselves superbly 
and profusely in rich tissues and embroidered 
muslins. 

The persons employed in the cultivation and 
barking of cinnamon are called Chalias. They 
form a distinct tribe, not the lowest, though almost 


mark | the poorest of the Cingalese castes, but contented | 
with their condition, and indisposed to repine over | 


its privations. Like other castes, they are go- 
verned by their own officers, over whom one is 
placed who is regarded as the chief of the whole 
tribe. In each district where cinnamon grows, 


the inhabitants are bound to deliver yearly a cer- |, 
tain quantity ready prepared for the market; on | 


this condition, they are allowed to have gardens 
and pieces of land rent-free, besides enjoying other 
privileges, and obtaining additional remuneration, 
sometimes in rice and at other times in money, 
according to the time and labour they expend in 
the public service. Every individual supplies a 
fixed quota of cinnamon in the season ; and should 
the quantity he delivers exceed the requirement, 
he receives for it extra pay. 

But now, let us visit the pearl fishery ; we pro- 
ceed, therefore, to the banks of the Arippo. There 
we find the boats, from eight to fifteen tons bur- 
den ; they have neither decks nor keel, the head and 
stern are nearly alike, and the breadth increases 
to the top of the gunwale. Each boat is rigged 
with only one rude mast, and carries one long-sail, 
made of light cloth, loosely sewed to a tight rope, 
so that: it blows out very much. The crew of a 
boat consists of a tindal or master, ten divers, 
and thirteen other men, who manage the boat 
and attend’ to the divers when fishing for pearls. 
Each boat has five diving-stones, varying from 
fifteen to twenty-five pounds, according to the 
size of the divers;.some stout. men, however, find 
it necessary to have a waist-belt,.supplied with 
from four to eight pounds of stone; to enable them 
‘to ~~ the bottom till they have filled their 
net. i aikeea is eighteen inches: deep, 
fastened to a eighteen inches: in: diameter, 
and slung to a single cord! 

To witness the fishing we must wait awhile, and 
come to the bank at early morn. If arrives, 
however, very speedily, and we return to Arippo. 
A land wind has sprung up, darkness covers the 
face of the scene, and a boat is about to leave the 
shore. Let us step aboard, mingle with its crew, 
and proceed with them to their accustomed task. 
The master, the divers, and the people who attend 
them, are all here, and the various articles they 
severally require. How calm is the weather at 
this season of the year! how softly do we glide 
over the tranquil waters! and it is well we do, for 
the slightest interruption of favourable weather 
would be an insurmountable obstacle to the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 

But our voyage is brief; we had only to pro- 
ceed some ten or twelve miles to the bank, an 
as it is not yet daylight, we cast anchor close by 
the government guard-vessel, which is always sta- 
tioned here, with hoisted lights to direct the 
course of the pearl-ships. Now the first bright 
streak of dawn is seen, and the divers prepare for 
their descent as soon as there is light enough to 
diseern what takes place, and some degree of 
warmth is emitted. A kind of open scaffolding, 
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formed of oars and other pieces of wood, is projected 
from each side of the boat, and from it the diving- 
tackle is suspended, with three stones on one side 
and two on the other. The diving-stone—of a 
sugar-loaf shape and of from fifteen to twenty-five 
pounds weight—hangs from an oar by a light rope 
and slip-knot, and descends about five feet into the 
water. The rope passes through a hole in the top 
of the stone, above which a strong loop is formed, 
resembling a stirrup-iron, to reccive the diver’s 
foot. 

Let us mark particularly the one nearest us. 
He strips off his clothes, leaving only a narrow 
strip of calico about his loins ; and descending into 
the water, he swims onwards, takes hold of the 
rope, and puts one foot into the loop or stirrup 
on the top of the stone. Continuing in this up- 
right position for a little while, he supports him- 
self by the motion of one arm, when a basket, 
formed of a wooden hoop and network and sus- 
pended by a rope, is thrown into the water to him, 
and in this he places his other foot. He holds the 
ropes of the stone and the basket for a little while 
in one hand, and now, feeling himself ready, he 
grasps his nostrils with the other to prevent the 
water from rushing in ; with the first hand he gives 
asudden pull to the running-knot suspending the 
stone, and instantly descends; the remainder of 
the rope fixed to the basket being thrown into 
the water after him, while the rope attached to 
the _— is in such a position as to follow him of 
itself. 

But who is that person standing on the bank? 
It is the shark-charmer, who professes to secure 
the mouths of the sharks! Without his presence 
many divers will not venture to descend; while 
others are provided with a written charm, which 
they wrap up in oil-cloth to preserve it from the 
action of the water, and dive with it on their per- 
sons. All are happy to secure the interest of this 
pretender, who is paid by the government, and 
receives also ten oysters from every boat daily, 
during the fishing, as his perquisite. These em- 
pirics, like others in various parts of the world, 
are not wanting in resolute audacity. When a 
shark seizes on its victim, they contrive some ex- 
cuse to exculpate themselves. They fabricate the 
greatest falsehoods whenever they will serve their 
purpose, and render them as plausible as possible. 
They are masters of a garrulous and impertinent 
eloquence ; and, however numerous their failures, 
they so dexterously contrive to cover them that 
an accident from a shark never awakens mistrust 
oftheir power. The following fact is a sufficient 

imen of their impudent and wicked preten- 
sions, Captain Stewart had frequently urged one 
of them to charm a shark to appear alongside his 
vessel ; but, though he positively declared that it 
was in his power, he declined to do so, stating 
that his business was to send sharks away. But, 
inthe few days that Captain Stewart and a party 
were engaged in marking off the ground to be 
fished, a shark was observed, and reported to the 
captain. Instantly sending for-the juggler, he 
desired him to account for allowing a shark to ap- 
pear at a time when alarm might seriously affect 
the success of the fishery. The answer was. suffi- 
cently characteristic: “You have frequently re- 
quested me to summon a shark to appear, and I 

















have, therefore, allowed this one the liberty, to 
please you !” 

There is no difficulty in tracing the diver’s 
course when he retires from view. As soon as he 
touches the bottom he disentangles his foot from 
the stone, which is immediately drawn up, and 
suspended again to the projecting oar in the same 
manner as before, so as to be ready for the next 
diver. Throwing himself as much as possible on 
his: face, he collects all he can into the basket, 
and if expert and in a ground richly covered with 
oysters, he will gather, perhaps, a hundred and 
fifty and deposit them there. He remains there 
rarely more than a minute and a half, and when 
ready to ascend, he gives a jerk to the rope, and 
the persons in the boat who hold the other end of 
it haul it up as speedily as possible. At the same 
time, the diver, free from incumbrance, warps up 
by the rope, and always gets above water a con- 
siderable time before the basket. He presently 
comes up at a distance from the boat, and swims 
about, or takes hold of an oar or a rope, until his 
turn comes to descend again; but he seldom en- 
ters the boat until the labour of the day is over. 
There are two divers attached to cach stone, so 
that they go down alternately; the one resting 
and refreshing, while the other is plunging. Their 
labours are continued for six hours, but they never 
murmur or complain; indeed, they seem to enjoy 
their task as a pleasant pastime, except when the 
banks are deficient in oysters. 

The practice of one boat is precisely that of all. 
But now the day is sufficiently advanced, the 
head pilot makes a signal, and the fleet set sail 
for the shore. As the coast is neared, it is seen 
to be flat, sandy, and barren, presenting nothing 
to the eye but low brushwood, chiefly of thorrs 
and prickly pears, amongst which is the plant that 
nourishes the insect which yields our most beauti- 
ful scarlet dye; and here and there some strag- 
gling villages with a few cocoa-nut trees. But 
Condaachty, where, in general, nothing is to be 
seen except a few miserable huts and a sandy 
desert, is now, as it will be during the fishing 
season, a populous town. Several streets, formed 
of houses rudely constructed, and intended only as 
a shelter from the sun and rain, extend upwards of 
a milein length, and the scene is that of a crowded 
fair. The people who are most active, not only 
in erecting huts, but speculating in the various 
branches of merchandise, are Cingalese, Moham- 
medans, and Hindoos. None of the former, how- 
ever, are divers; scarcely any of them even engage 
in the other active parts of the fishery; they 
merely resort hither for the purpose of supplying 
the markets. 

What a crowd awaits the arrival of the flects ! 
All classes of the people rush to the water’s edge 
to welcome their return, and the crowd, stir, and 
noise, are alike immense. Every boat proceeds to 
its own station, and the oysters are carried into 
certain paved inclosures on the sea-shore. Here, 
then, we leave our boat. Ten days must elapse 
before other processes of the pearl-fishery will be 
observable. At the end of that time, on becoming 
sufficiently decayed, the oysters will be thrown 
into a large vessel filled with salt water, in which 
they will be left for twelve hours to soften their 
putrid substance. Then the oysters me be taken 
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up, one by one, the shells broken from one an- 
other, and washed in the water. The shells which 
have pearls adhering to them are thrown aside, 
and afterwards handed to clippers, who detach 
with pincers the pearls from the shells. 

When all the shells are thrown out, the slimy 
substance of the oysters remains, mixed with sand 
and the broken fragments of shells. The water is 
lifted out in buckets and poured into a sack, like a 
jelly-bag, so that no pearls may be lost. Fresh 
water is then added from time to time, and the 
whole substance in the vessels being continually 
agitated, the sand and pearls together are gra- 
dually allowed to sink to the bottom. The sand 
is sifted as soon as it is dry: the large pearls, 
being conspicuous, are easily gathered; but to 
collect the “seed pearls” is, from their minute- 
ness, a work of considerable labour. When freed 
from the sand, washed in salt water, and rendered 
perfectly clean, they are passed through sieves 
and sorted into classes. After this a hole is drilled 
through each pearl, and, arranged in strings, these 
gems are ready for the market. 

Pearls have at all times been esteemed one of 
the most valuable commodities of the East. Their 
modest splendour and simple beauty appear to 
have captivated the Orientals even more than the 
dazzling brilliancy of the diamond, and have made 
them, for ages, the favourite ornament of despotic 
princes. The taste for them, which may be traced 
to a period anterior to the Persian dynasty, has 
never yet declined in Asia. In the West, the pas- 
sion for this elegant luxury was at its height 
about the time in which Roman freedom was ex- 
tinguished, and they were highly estimated in 
Rome and Alexandria. Julius Cesar presented 
Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with a pearl which 
cost 48,4577.; the pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra 
were valued at 161,4587. Other pearls, of enor- 
mous cost, are mentioned. Such facts throw light 
on the words of our Lord: “ The kingdom of hea- 
ven is like unto a merchant man, seeking goodly 
pearls ; who, when he had found one pearl of great 
price, went and sold all that he had, and bought 
it.” Thus He, who “ spake as never man spake,” 
exhibits to our view the preciousness of spiritual 
blessings, and the wisdom of sacrificing, promptly 
and entirely, whatever stands in the way of their 
present and eternal possession. 





THE “ WHAT-YOU-PLEASE” SYSTEM. 


Unver this title a correspondent has furnished us 
with some remarks on what he considers the vicious 
system at present existing, of paying gratuities to 
servants and employés over and above the amount 
legitimately due to the principal for the service ren- 
dered. As the question is one of a class of minor 
social economics, interesting to the public, we admit 
our correspondent’s paper, without necessarily com- 
mitting ourselves to all his views. 
thinking person would wish servants otherwise than 
well remunerated, but it may well be questioned 
whether the existing system does not entail a loss 
on them, besides engendering improper habits of 
mind, 


No rightly; 








We have found, says our correspondent, by ex- 
tensive travelling experience, that the what-you- 
please, or bucksheesh,* system obtains more or less_| 
everywhere, but in Britain ten times more than in | 
any other part of the world. On the continent, 
when a man considerably overpays his tavern or | 
hotel bill, he is set down either for “a simpleton or 
an Englishman.” The gratuities given to servants 
in all continental hostelries (ever excepting those | 
much frequented by English, which latter we ear- 
nestly recommend our travelling readers in gene- 
ral most carefully to shun) are very trifling indeed. 
We refer more especially to the inns of France and | 
Belgium, and the gasthofs of Germany ; for the 
Italian hotels form an exception. Well may the 
continental economists dislike us, for our debauch- 
ing profusion to their servants, tending as it does 
to make the latter dissatisfied with the moderate 
payments of their own countrymen. Even the 
most acute people in the world, in point of money 
matters, those of the United States, are not now 
free from the weakness of servant-bribing. Fifteen 
years ago, as we can personally testify, it was little 
known at the hotels, and scarcely at all in the 
boarding-houses, of that country. But one foible 
of many Americans is, to follow bad examples set 
them by opulent or ostentatious Europeans ; and 
thus foreign touring in the States having greatly 
increased, it has brought the bucksheesh blight in 
its train. We are sorry to add, that the-substitu- 
tion of Irish waiters for free black servants has 
also largely contributed to this degeneracy of social 
morals and national manners, especially in the east- 
ern and middle States. 

It is almost supererogatory to remark to any 
one who knows what human nature really is, that 
habitual gratuity-giving permanently degrades, 
while it only partially and temporarily gratifies, 
the receiver. Nor is its character on the giver’s 
side without its disagreeable spots. He little 
thinks of the neglect and possible insult the custom 
which he encourages is sure to bring down upon 
those who come after him, and who, it may be, are 
his superiors in everything but length of purse. 
The whole system is but a relic of what was once 
known in this country under the name of “ vails.” 
These vails to servants, we are informed by Dr. 
Trusler, were abolished in Scotland a.p. 1760, in 
Devonshire 1762, in Britain generally in 1764. 
Previously to this time, when a great man gave a 
dinner, it was a costly honour to the guests, as 
they had, in retiring, to pass through a double line 
of domestics drawn up rank-and-file in the passage ; 
and to every one of them it was needful to give 
money. When Voltaire was in England, the 
famous Earl of Chesterfield wished him to come 
often and dine with him; but he excused himself, 
saying, “he could not afford it.” And when a 
greater man than either, Dr. Samuel Johnson, was 
dancing attendance in the same lord’s ante-chamber, 
his sense of the neglect he experienced there, ex- 
pressed in a celebrated letter, was no doubt quick- 
ened by a smarting sense of the exactions of the 
earl’s footman, before he was allowed even to 
get so far as the great man’s ante-chamber. It 
is related of a foreign nobleman of eccentric man- 





* Bucksheesh—a term used by the Arabs, signifying 
gratuity. 
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ners, resident in England during the age of vails, 
that after having given a banquet to his friends, 
seeing them about to tender the usual perquisites 


| ing, “Give me de money !—J did give de dinner 
| —Fdid pay de wines!” 

It is really time, we consider, that this bad relic 
of antiquity should be abandoned or modified. We 
quite agree with a remark made by Serjeant (now 
Mr. Justice) Talfourd, in one of his works:— 
“There are few things,” he says, “in travelling, 
more tiresome than the obligation of pondering on 
the honorarium which may satisfy the unliquidated 
claims of the subordinate contributors to our plea- 
sure. The agreeable law of the railway, ‘not to 
give over-money to anybody but the company, on 
any pretence whatever,’ will, I hope, soon become 
part and parcel of the law of nations all the world 
over.” 

Equally judicious are the observations of another 
writer on the subject. “It would be better,” says 
Mr. Cole, late of the Record Office, “ to write at the 
bottom of an innkeeper’s bill the fees to servants, 
than to give to each person his small fee; and the 
traveller should take the odd pence and not give to 
the servants over and above the true account. The 
contrary practice is very corrupt. When a person 
buys goods at a grocer’s or draper’s shop, to the 
amount (say) of 9s. 8d. or 10s. 10d., he expects to 
receive the change of 4d. or 2d., and does not give 
it back to the shopman who has served him. All 
other tradesmen pay their own servants; so ought 
innkeepers.” It appears that the most celebrated 
man of our country and time disdained not to fol- 
| low Mr. Coles’s plan; for we are assured that the 
Duke of Wellington, one day during his premier- 
ship, lunched privately at a chop-house near the 
| Bank of England, he having been on business to 
| the city. He did not, however, leave the place un- 
recognised. Neither did it escape notice that, some 
delay occurring in returning him his change, (the 
waiter, no doubt, expecting his Grace to be above 
| taking it,) he called for the same, and giving the 
man a few coppers, pocketed the rest. This he no 
doubt did on principle, so that no one might after- 
wards be ashamed todo as he did. Very likely the 
waiter thought the duke “no gentleman,’ much less 
agreat man. Beau Brummel would have been, per- 
haps, the true hero in the waiter’s eyes, for one 
day, we are told, Brummel asked with feigned sim- 
plicity, “ What are halfpence?” Poor prodigal! 
once “ the glass of fashion,’ the companion of 
princes and nobles, he had occasion to know in his 
after destitution, before his miserable death at 
Caen, the exact value of even the smallest money 
pittance sent to him in charity. 

Do not let it be supposed for a moment that, by 
these remarks, we wish to cut down the fair profits 
of either masters or servants. No: we are utterly 
opposed to the grinding system of competition and 
low remuneration, which is too much in vogue in 
the present day. It is because we believe that a 
healthier system would tend eventually more to the 
benefit of all parties concerned, that we throw out 
these hints, in carrying out which, however, pru- 
dence and moderation must be shown, so as not 
to injure those who are at present dependent upon 

















these gratuities for their means of subsistence. 





A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


'Pavt Lovis Courter thus writes to a female 
to his servants, he gravely held out his hand, say- | 


cousin of a series of terrors experienced by him :— 


| I was one day travelling in Calabria; a country of 


wicked people, who, I believe, have no great liking 
to anybody, and are particularly ill-disposed to- 
wards the French. To tell you why would be a 
long affair. It is enough that they hate us to 
death, and that the unhappy being who should 
chance to fall into their hands would not pass his 
time in the most agreeable manner. I had for my 
companion a worthy young fellow; I do not say 
this to interest you, but because it is the truth. In 
these mountains the roads are precipices, and our 
horses advanced with the greatest difficulty. My 
comrade going first, a track, which appeared to 
him more practicable and shorter than the regular 
path, led us astray. It was my fault. Ought I 
to have trusted to a head of twenty years? We 
sought our way out of the wood while it was yet 
light; but the more we looked for the path, the 
further we were off it. 

It was a very black night, when we came close 
upon a very black house. We went in, and not 
without suspicion. But what was to be done? 
There we found a whole family of charcoal-burners 
at table. At the first word they invited us to join 
them. My young man did not stop for much ce- 
remony. In a minute or two, we were eating and 
drinking in right earnest—he at least ; for my own 
part, I could not help glancing about at the place 
and the people. Our hosts, indeed, looked like 
charcoal-burners ; but the house! you would have 
taken it for an arsenal. There was nothing to be 
seen but muskets, pistols, sabres, knives, cutlasses. 
Everything displeased me, and I saw that I was in 
no favour myself. My comrade, on the contrary, 
was soon one of the family. He laughed, he chat- 
ted with them; and with an imprudence which I 
ought to have prevented, he at once said where we 
came from, where we were going’, and that we were 
Frenchmen. Think of our situation. Here we 
were among our mortal enemies—alone, benighted, 
and far from all human aid. That nothing might 
be omitted that could tend to our destruction, he 
must, forsooth, play the rich man, promising these 
folks to pay them well for their hospitality; and 
then he must prate about his portmanteau, ear- 
nestly beseeching them to take care of it, and put 
it at the head of his bed, for he wanted no other 
piliow. Ah, youth, youth! how art thou to be 
pitied! Cousin, they might have thought that we 
carried the diamonds of the crown: and yet the 
treasure in his portmanteau, which gave him so 
much anxiety, consisted only of some private let- 
ters! 

Supper ended, they left us. Our hosts slept 
below; we on the story where we had been eating. 
In a sort of platform raised seven or eight fect, 
where we were to mount by a ladder, was the bed 
that awaited us—a nest into which we had to in- 
troduce ourselves by jumping over barrels filled 
with provisions for all the year. My comrade 
seized upon the bed above, and was soon fast asleep, 
with his head upon the precious portmanteau. I 
was determined to keep awake, so I made a good 
fire, and sat myself down. The night was almost 
passed over tranquilly enough, and I was beginning 
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to be comfortable, when just at the time it ap- 
peared to me that day was about to break, I heard 
our host and his wife talking and disputing below 
me; and, putting my ear into the chimney, which 
communicated with the lower room, I perfectly 
distinguished these exact words of the husband: 
“ Well, well, let us see—must we kill-them both ?” 
To which the wife replied, “ Yes!” and I heard no 


more. 

How should I tell you the rest? Icould scarcely 
breathe; my whole body was as cold as marble; 
had you seen me you could not have told whether 
I was dead or alive. Even now the thought of 
my condition is enough. We two were almost 
without arms; against us were twelve or fifteen 
persons who had plenty of weapons. And then 
my comrade was overwhelmed with sleep. To call 
him up, to make a noise, was more than I dared; 
to escape alone was an impossibility. The window 
was not very high; but under it were two great 
dogs, howling like wolves. Imagine, if you can, 
the distress I was in. At the end of a quarter of 
an hour, which seemed to be an age, I heard some 
one on the staircase, and, through the chink of the 
door, I saw the old man, with a lamp in one hand, 
and one of his great knives in the other. 

The crisis was now come. He mounted—his 
wife followed him; I was behind the door. He 
opened it; but before he entered, he put down the 
lamp, which his wife took up, and coming in, with 
his feet naked, she, being behind him, said, in a 
smothered voice, hiding the light partially with 
her fingers—* Gently, go gently.” On reaching 
the ladder, he mounted, with his knife between his 
teeth, and going to the head of the bed where that 
poor young man lay, with his throat uncovered, 
with one hand he took the knife, and with the 
other—ah, my cousin!—he seized a ham which 
hung: from the roof, cut a slice, and retired as he 
had come in! 

When the day appeared, all the family, with a 
great noise, came to rouse us as we had desired. 
They brought us plenty to eat; they served us up, 
I assure you, a capital breakfast! Two capons 
formed a part of it, the hostess saying, “ You 
must eat one, and carry away the other.’ When 
I saw them, I at once comprehended the meaning 
of those terrible words, “ Must we kill them both 2” 





BONAPARTIANA. 


BY THE EDITOR OF GALIGNANI’S “* NEW PARIS GUIDE.” 


Pernaps there are no localities in France, and in 
its capital especially, more attractive to English 
visitors than those made memorable by their con- 
nexion with the wonderful personal history of 
Napoleon Bonaparte—the most renowned man of 
modern, as Julius Cesar was of ancient, times. 
The writer of the present article, participating in 
that common sentiment, during his residences in 
Paris, set himself earnestly to seek out the early 
habitations of the wondrous Corsican cadet, who 
came an unfriended stranger to Paris, yet who 
was not only destined to become its lord, but 
master of all France, ay, nearly of universal Eu- 
rope. No romance that the most inventive ima-, 
gination of man has yet composed is at all com- 
parable, in startling interest or unexpected vicissi- 





tudes, to a plain history of the career of Napoleon. 
The great ancient whose name we have associated 
with his, doubtless became in his day “a queller 
of the nations ;” but he set out with much greater 
advantages than his countryman (for Bonaparte 
really was an Italian). Cesar not only achieved, 
but was also born to greatness, through the high 
patrician rank and riches of his family ; whereas the 
Bonapartes had some difficulty to establish their 
pretensions to heraldic gentility, in order to gain 
admission, in the year 1779, for their second and 
greatest son into the aristocratic military academy 
of Brienne. 

Napoleon, fairly admitted as a cadet, remained 
at Brienne for four years; namely, till a.p. 1783, 
when he was recommended, for the completion of 
his warlike studies, as a proper candidate to an 
advanced pupil’s place in the military school. His 
reported age was then 14; but it is now pretty 
well ascertained that he was a year older: a de- 
ceptive entry of his birth having been given in, to 
entitle him to the privileges of a French subject. 
Corsica, his native.place, was annexed to France, 
nominally at least, on 19th May, 1769; while Napo- | 
leon, it is believed, was really born August 15, 1768, 
A few months afterwards (in 1784) he was entered 
a scholar in the Ecole Militaire. Here he soon 
outstripped all his fellows in mathematical studies, 
Where he lived while undergoing his probation in 
Paris is not very certainly known—he was proba- 
bly boarded with a private family; but the small | 
room he occupied as a sleeping-place in the attics | 
of the school buildings is now accessible to visitors. 
On Sept. 1, 1785, after an examination in which he 
exhibited brilliant talents, he was pronounced wor- 
thy of immediate employment; and, within the 
year, was appointed as a subaltern (lieutenant en 
second, with about 2s. 6d. a day of pay) in the ar- 
tillery corps of La Ferté, then in garrison at Gre- 
noble. On Feb. 6, 1792, he obtained a captaincy, 
but in another artillery corps, stationed at Valence. 
In the same year, we find him engaged in the 
civil wars of his native isle; wherein he already 
began to show his aptitude for command, and his 
stern severity of character. The repressive mea- 
sures he adopted raised him local enemies, who re- 
ported, perhaps misrepresented, his proceedings to 
the terrorist government. He hastened to Paris 
to defend his conduct ; happily, for himself, he was 
able to repel or evade the charges made against 
him, and he returned to Corsica. 

The inquiry into his. conduct, however, must 
have been long, if not critical; for we find that he 
stayed in Paris from May till September. During 
this time he lived in the Hotel de Metz, a lodging- 
house in the Rue du Mail; which is a street run- 
ning between the Place des Victoires and the Rue 
Montmartre. 

Next year (1793) forms the first great epoch in 
the history of Napoleon ; for he was, about the end 
of August, named by the committee of public safety 
as second-in-command of the army then vainly be- 
sieging Toulon. In this capacity he arrived at its 
head-quarters, Sept. 12, and immediately set about 
doing effectual service for ‘his employers. The 
town was taken, chiefly through his means, on 
Dee. 17-20 ensuing. His praises now rang through 
his adopted country, to an extent which soon made 
him an object of envy in the army, and of jealousy 
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even to the government, which, not long after, re- 
moved him from active service. 

Among the ranks of a. body of republican vo- 
lunteers, engaged at Toulon, was a young militaire 
named Andoche Junot, whose daring bravery as a 

rivate met the notice of Napoleon: the latter, while 

is credit lasted, procured a serjeantcy for Junot 
(afterwards Duke of Abrantes) ; nay more, his com- 
mander forthwith honoured him with close personal 
intimacy. An evidence of this we find in the fact, 
that both left the army together and repaired to 
Paris—a city now become a place of peril to the 
Bonaparte family, Their forlorn state at this time 
is manifest in the fact, that Napoleon, his brother 
Louis (afterwards king of Holland, and father of 
the present President of France), and Serjeant 
Junot, all lived together in the Hétel des Droits 
de Homme, Rue du Mail; and that the conjoint 
rent paid monthly by the three, for a lodging in the 
fourth story, was but 27 livres specie, or about 
22s. sterling. More than two humble rooms they 
could not have had for that sum; and we believe, 
in fact, that the two brothers occupied but one bed. 

This arrangement, however, did not last long; 
for, ere the year closed, we find Napoleon lodging 
by himself in the upper story of the house num- 
bered 15, in the Rue de la Michodiére; a street 
running from the Carrefour Gaillon to the Boule- 
vard des Italiens—rather an aristocratic quarter. 





Garrets have been sometimes sportively lauded, as 
the congenial abodes of authors and incipient great 
men: if any such “ atéic stories” be written in fu- 
ture, their oceupation, in several instances, by 
Napoléon le Grand may be rightfully adduced by 
their writers in honour of the lofty subject! 

Late in 1794, or early in 1795, Napoleon took a 
small apartment in the Hétel Mirabeau, Rue de la 
Convention—a short street leadimg from the Rue 
St. Honoré to the northern side of the palace of 
the Tuileries, and facing at the opposite end the 
church of St. Roch. This little street had pre- 
viously borne, and still bears, the name Rue du 
Dauphin. 

















The second great epoch in Napoleon’s career now 
approaches ; namely, his sanguinary repulse of the 
armed demonstration of “the sections.” By way 
of refreshing the memory of the reader, we recal to 
his mind that the sections (meaning by that term 
here the men of the sections) were the civic guards 
of Paris, then mostly composed of the middle class 
of inhabitants, severally enrolled in each of the 48 
sections, or municipal districts, into which that 
capital was transitorily divided. In the early 
part of 1795, and for some time previously, the 
Convention, through its leaders, was the sole 
government, legislative and executive, of France. 
After the brutal attack of the mob upon the con- 
ventionalists, in their hall of sittings, May 20, 
1795, a decree passed for disarming the terrorist 
party, which was chiefly made up of the scum of 
the people, or of turbulent workmen in the faw- 
bowrgs. This measure, needful as it was, gave 
great umbrage to the common people, even to the 
more peaceful of them, as they now considered 
themselves a degraded class, Their dislike to the 
armed burgesses was still greater than their enmity 
to the government; and it rose into deadly hate, 
when the latter were employed in the disarming 
process: as a consequence, they looked on, with 








much interest not unmixed with a vengeful grati- 
fication, at the desperate struggle which soon en- 
sued between their social and political masters. 
Recent elections to seats in the Convention having 
gone against the views of many individuals among 
the sections, about a moiety of the whole body, 
which was probably nearly 40,000 strong in all, 
were persuaded by agitators to get under arms 
simultaneously, and make a forcible descent upon 
the conventionalists, by way of bringing about a 
a of policy, either through menace or vio- 
ence. 

Accordingly, on the 4th of October, 1795, alf 
was got in readiness by the leaders of the sections, 
for their ill-judged attack upon the assembled le- 
gislature. The chiefs of the Convention, having 
the day before failed in an attempt at disarming a 
portion of the mutinous, were now fairly at their 
wits’ end. In this extremity, either late on that 
day or very early in the morning of the 5th, 
Barras thought of his petit Corse, as he (more 
familiarly than fondly) called Bonaparte, and pro- 
posed that he should be sent for. This was forth- 
with done; and the messenger had not far to go, 
for he lived, literally, “over the way.” Singularly 
enough, too, when the sectional force arrived, its 
central point of attack, to force a way into the 
Tuileries, was through that very Rue du Dauphin 
in which Napoleon lived; and, had they been al- 
lowed to proceed, they must have marched past the 
door of his dwelling. But it was not to be. A 
force of barely 4000 regulars, with a few field 
pieces, all disposed with consummate skill, made 
amazingly short work with about five times the 
number of half-trained burgesses. The details of 
that terrible day (or rather hour, for it scarcely 
lasted even that space) are given in many histories, 
and so need not be entered into here; but we may 
mention that, having personally interrogated sur- 
viving Parisians who visited the locality of the 
struggle, or rather slaughter, soon after it was 
over, they said the evidences of death and devas- 
tation were really fearful. The pavement of the 
adjoining church of St. Roch, into which the 
crowds of fugitives had vainly rushed for shelter 
from grape and small shot perseveringly poured 
upon them, presented a scene too horrible to de- 
scribe; while every house around seemed to have 
been shaken by a continued earthquake: many 
windows had been driven out bodily, and not 2 
whole pane of glass was to be seen anywhere 
within sight. That night there was many a house 
of mourning in Paris, showing a sad contrast to 
the joyful scene of congratulations interchanged, 
at the palace of its rulers, first with each other, and 
again with their newly-found champion—the latter 
soon to become their restive chief servant, and then 
their master. 

The inconveniences of a conjoined legislative and 
executive having been often felt by the French 
ruling powers, the government of the Directory 
was formed, and its members installed, November 4, 
1795. Meantime, the sections were, in their turn, 
disarmed, and all classes of the citizens thus placed 
at the discretion of the new directorate. 

Napoleon, now promoted and rewarded, soon 
changed his lodgings—this time much for the 
better, as he took a handsome apartment in the 
Hotel de la Colonnade, Rue Neuve des Capucines,. 
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looking upon the Boulevard de la Madeleine—then 
and still a fashionable quarter. Before the end of 
the year, Eugéne Beauharnais here called upon 
him; and this led to an immediate intimacy with 
the mother of that interesting youth, which had so 
great an effect on the future fortunes of all three. 
His courtship of the attractive widow was not long ; 
for on the 9th of March, 1796, Josephine was mar- 
ried to him, in this hotel, by the mayor-adjunct of 
the district. 

Up to this time, the future inhabitant of palaces 
had no house he could call his own; but his wife 
now endowed him with one; and it is to a short ac- 
count of the latter, which the writer of the present 
article was the first person to describe, that our re- 
maining space will be devoted. 

It so happened that, in the year 1841, the 
“ Stranger’s Guide in Paris” of the Messrs. Galig- 
nani having become greatly defective, a new edi- 
tion, altogether remodelled, was entered upon ; and 
its editor decided on giving, among many other addi- 
tions, an account of the early domiciles of Napoleon, 
but more especially of the only private mansion be- 
longing to him—provided the latter still existed— 
of which there was, at that time, a great uncertainty. 
Not one of the government officials, when applied 
to, could give a clue to its whereabouts, though 
they were all nearly, and some quite, sure that it was 
extant somewhere in or near the Rue Chantereine : 
“else why,” they urged, “was the name of that street 
changed, two several times, into Rue de la Victoire, 
to do honcur to the hero because he lived there P” 


will see the window of the cabinet de travail of the 
then future Emperor. It is the fourth and last 
window of the lower range. The door of this 
cabinet opens interiorly into the drawing-room ; 
and is itself not much larger than a sentry-box. 
Overhead, at the top of the house, may be seen the 
sky-lighted garret in which Napoleon passed many 
a night. His habitation of the little mansion, 
which of course was only as occasional as his visits 
to Paris, seems to have always caused some de- 
rangement of its interior economy, seeing that his 
step-son, Eugene, the future viceroy of Italy, was 
fain to couch in the loft of the small coach-house 
which the visitor will remark to the right on enter- 
ing the garden. The bed-room of his sister Hor- 
tense, afterwards queen of Holland (and mother of 
President Louis Napoleon), may also be seen close 
by. General Bertrand became the tenant of this 
mansion for a time, on his return from St. Helena, 
on the death of his master in 1821. It is the pro- 
perty of the widow of Marshal Lefebvre-Desnouettes. 
In the garden may be seen a bust of Napoleon, not 
remarkable in itself, under which Count Bertrand 
caused to be engraved some Latin lines. 





Ah, why indeed? Even the government architects | “743 


were at fault; though one of them (M. Gau) lived 
almost in sight of the house so anxiously sought 


for. 

At length the present writer (let this little bit 
of self-complacency be pardoned) discovered the 
real Napoleonic dwelling, modestly retired about 
40 paces from the street, on the northern side near | 
the western end, up a narrow passage, numbered, | 


at that time, 52. It stands, in fact, in the middle 
of a small isolated garden; the latter conjoining 
another garden, which is that of the large hotel 


facing the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, once in- | 


habited by Napoleon’s uncle, Cardinal Fesch. 
Having thus made the discovery, the building 
and its adjuncts were described in the following 
words :— 

“To this humble mansion returned Napoleon 
after his Italian campaigns, and from its walls did 
he issue to dissolve the government by the coup 
d'état of the 18th Brumaire. This house, ori- 
ginally built in 1787 for the celebrated dancer 
Guimard, passed from her to Madame Talma, who 
in her turn sold it to Madame Beauharnais, after- 
wards the Empress Josephine. The latter added 
the pavilion we now see at the nearer end, which 
formed no part of the original construction. It 
masks the pillared door-way ; and its interior, form- 


ing a kind of ante-chamber to the suite of rooms | 


{only three in number, and anything but spa- 


cious), will ever be famous for being the trysting- | 


place of the future Emperor’s paladins, when the 
new chivalry of France set out with their chiefs to 
silence the ‘avocats criards,’ as the fiery Murat 
designated the legislators assembled in the Orangery 
of St. Cloud. 


NAPOLEON’S HOUSE, 


“Humbly lodged as Napoleon was in this nar- 
row domicile, he long held a kind of court therein. 
Hither flocked warriors, artists, mathematicians, 
| mechanicians, and celebrities of every kind, in- 
cluding poets and projectors. Among the latter 
| was the celebrated Brunel, who within its walls 
| first unfolded many of his earlier conceived plans ; 
| among others, the startling novelty of finding a 

passage under rather than over rivers, and which, 
forty years later, was realized in that marvel of 
our country, unique in the world, the Thames 
| Tunnel.” 
| Shortly after our account of the house was 
| written, it was translated for the French, German, 
‘and other Strangers’ Guides in Paris; and, as a 
_ natural consequence, thousands of pilgrims, native 
| and foreign, have visited the place—to the great 
gain of the door-keepers, and perhaps more to that 
| of their employers. Few of our countrymen now 
leave the French capital without seeing this house ; 
but such as have neglected to do so, and those who 
| may never see Paris, will probably not be sorry to 
view its resemblance in the accompanying sketch ; 
which shows it exactly, though not very picto- 
rially as it appeared at a recent date. 


“On the western side of the building, the visitor | 
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SUGAR FROM BEET-ROOT. 
Svcar from beet-root! Yes, the finest white sugar, 


equal to any which graces our tea-tables, and | 


diffuses its mellifluous sweetness through the 
| varied mysteries of cookery; this child’s solace, 
this earliest reward of good behaviour, this expres- 

sive nursery-type of all bright and pleasant things, 
| may be obtained from a plant which differs very 
little from the common turnip. How wonderful, 
_ truly, is the partnership of Nature and Art! Some 
people are so strangely gifted, that when we see 
them laying their heads together, we straightway 
| expect something marvellous ; and when the exhi- 
_ bition has commenced, we ask—What will they do 
next? But no two real personages ever possessed 
such a stock of magic as the two mythical beings 
we have just named. Their marvels baffle the 
_ powers of wonder. Here is a heap of beet-roots, 
alias turnips, fresh from the soil, of which large 
portions are yet clinging to them; here are two 
| sugar-loaves, sparkling as though there were em- 
bedded in their surface ten thousand tiny crystals, 
| and sometimes rising in such elegant proportions, 
| that we are transported from the grocer’s shop to 


the turnip and the sugar-loaf; yet there the sugar- 
| loaf is, inside the turnip, in some shape or other ; 
an irrefragable proof of which averment is, that 
thence the skill of the manufacturer contrives to 
bring it out. 

How secretly has the all-wise Creator hid his 
, treasures from man! Why has he acted soP A 
fable tells us of a certain father, who, on his death- 
| bed, informed his sons that he had concealed a vast 
| treasure in some particular spot on his estate, and 
enjoined them to dig industriously till they found 
| it. Whether such a treasure was concealed in the 
_ way stated has never transpired; but the sons 
| found one treasure, at least, in looking: for another, 
| since the land, thus thoroughly turned over, 
brought forth abundant crops. Our Father who 
is in heaven has hidden his treasures; concealing 
gold in the depths of the earth; giving us raw 
| materials instead of finished articles; bestowing 

upon us ivory in the elephant’s tusks, pearls in an 
| oyster’s shell, silk in a caterpillar’s web, and sugar 
in the beet-root and the sugar-cane. Would we 
_ have any comfort, any luxury? we must work for 
| it. Labour is made the foundation of well-being. 
Our desires thus conduce to our discipline, by 
stimulating us to those exertions which are required 
| to satisfy them. When Samson, on the occasion 
| of his marriage, “ went down to the vineyards of 
| Timnath,” he slew a young lion which “came out 
| and roared against him.” 
turned aside to look at the carcase, and found it 
| converted into a bees’ nest, those industrious little 
| creatures having replenished it with their sweet 
stores. But Samson slew the lion before he tasted 
the honey ; and some lion must be slain by us before 
we can obtain any pleasure worth enjoying. 

Till a very recent period, we have been indebted 
for the important luxury of sugar to the sugar- 
cane, which has been brought into extensive cul- 
ture in many of our colonies. The cane requires a 
tropical sun to bring it to perfection. The part of 

the plant which affords the sugar is entirely above 








On his next visit, he | 





ground, and hence the action of the solar rays is 
very important in the process of ripening. On this 
account, the cultivation of the sugar-cane has been 
confined to very warm climates, where the vicissi- 
tudes of our English seasons are unknown. Cereal 
crops of any kind are best matured in a country at 
some considerable remove from the sea-eoast, or 
which, like Egypt, where there is no rain, enjoys 
from some other cause the advantage of settled 
weather. Perhaps as fine grain can be produced 
from our own soil as any part of the world could 
boast; but our rainy skies expose the farmer to 
more risk than is experienced, for example, on the 
broad plains of the Vistula. The case is different 
with green crops, or with plants whose chief value, 
as with potatoes, turnips, mangel-wurzel, and beet- 
root, lies in the part which is concealed beneath the 
soil. The action of the sun’s rays is here of second- 
ary consequence. The sugar-cane could not be 
cultivated in the British isles for the reason just 
mentioned ; but the beet-root is already cultivated 
to some extent, and might be produced without 
limit. Our soil and climate exactly suit it. We 
see here the importance of any inquiry into the 


' practicability of manufacturing sugar from beet- 
| the banks of the Nile, and stand gazing in fancy at | 
| Cleopatra’s Needle. What can be more unlike than | 


root. If it can be furnished at a certain rate of 
excellence and cheapness, our farmers might find 
in it a source of considerable profit. The cultiva- 
tion of the beet-root might prove to be more re- 
munerative than that of corn ; and since the welfare 
of mankind requires that every portion of the 
earth’s surface should be made as highly remu- 
nerative as possible, it is most important to ascer- 
tain, in every instance, what it is best fitted to 
produce. 

We have no theory to propound in reference to 
the beet-root ; nothing to say as to the propriety 
of its supplanting any of the staple kinds of agri- 
cultural produce. We will present the reader, 
however, with some facts touching the economical 
aspect of the question, which cannot but be in- 
teresting, and which may guide him in forming an 
opinion for himself. 

The growth of the beet-root sugar manufacture 
in France and Belgium is a striking phenomenon. 
In 1828, there were fifty-eight establishments 
in France, producing an aggregate amount of 
2,685,000 kilogrammes of sugar. The reader will 
bear in mind that a kilogramme amounts to a little 
more than 2lbs. 30z. avoirdupois. In the course 
of the next two years the quantity manufactured 
was doubled. Increasing in popular favour, it 
advanced during the next seven years to 36,000,000 
kilogrammes. Here the manufacture experienced 
a temporary check, owing to legislative inter- 
ference; but, in 1840, it almost doubled itself, 
and during the season which terminated in April, 
1851, the total production of beet-root sugar in the 
manufactories of France amounted to 78,427,355 
kilogrammes—a quantity equal to two-thirds of the 
entire consumption of sugar, whether home or 
foreign, throughout the country. During the last 
year, the consumption of beet-root sugar has in- 
creased 25 per cent. In Belgium, the manufacture 
of sugar from beet-root forms an important branch 
of industry, scarcely any department being culti- 
vated with greater care. In 1846, upwards of 
195,000,000 lbs. weight of beet-root was produced 
for this purpose, and since that period the amount 
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has enormously increased. There is now scarcely 
a district where large sugar manufactories may not 
be found. 

So much for the estimation in which beet-root 
sugar is held by our neighbours. The facts just 
stated are sufficient to prove that it is not deficient 
in saccharine properties ; but we will add, on this 
point, the testimony of Dr. Ure. “Sugar,” says 
that eminent chemist, in his “ Dictionary of Arts 
and Manufactures,” “ whether extracted from the 
cane, the beet, or the maple, is identical in its 
properties and composition when refined to the 
same pitch of purity; only that of the beet seems 
to surpass the other two in cohesive force, since 
larger and firmer crystals of it are obtained from a 
clarified solution of equal density.” Liebig also 
tells us, that “the most beautiful white sugar is 
now manufactured from the beet-root.” 

Since all is right on the score of excellence, it is 
plain that the question of beet-root sugar is merely 
one of economy. Here a wide field opens itself into 
which we cannot fully enter, but a few facts will be 
sufficient to show the position of the subject among 
those whose scientific attainments qualify them for 
entertaining an accurate opinion. According to 
the “ Economist” newspaper for May 24, 1851, the 
permanent price of good refined sugar in this 
country will not exceed 407. or 42/7. sterling a ton. 
Accordingly, the practical point to be ascertained 
is, whether beet-root sugar can be manufactured 
at home, so as to sell under that price. On this, 
as usual, doctors differ; but the evidence inclines 
very considerably to establish the conclusion that 
it can. Professor Sullivan, of Dublin, estimates 
that, taking into account the peculiar advantages 
afforded in Ireland, fine white sugar could be pro- 
duced in that country at 287. a ton, exclusive of 
duty, so as to ensure an absolute profit upon 
invested capital of 11 per cent. Mr. W. D. 
Seymour, in his recent answer to the question, 
“How to employ capital in Western Ireland P” 
thinks this a very considerable understating of 
the case, and, apparently, with good reason. For 
example, Professor Sullivan assumes that fifteen 
shillings a ton is the price at which the raw beet- 
root will be sold ; whereas it is stated, by the Irish 
correspondent of the “Daily News” for August last, 
that beet-root was actually delivered in Ireland for 
eleven shillings a ton ; and Mr. Charles Simpson, a 
practical farmer, states that he can produce it for 
seven shillings a ton. Then again, Professor Sulli- 
van assumes that the yield of sugar will be 5 per 
cent. upon the quantity of raw beet-root employed ; 
while, by Sir R. Kane, Liebig, Peligot, and others, 


“it is estimated from 7 to 14 per cent. Including 


these changes in the estimate, it is stated that 
interest of 30 per cent. upon invested capital may 
be confidently expected. 

Many improvements have recently taken place 
in the manufacture of sugar from beet-root. One 
of the chief ends accomplished is to obtain a larger 
quantity of sugar from the same quantity of raw 
material; and, in consequence of modern disco- 
veries, 10 per cent. more sugar can be obtained 
from one-sixth less weight of roots than formerly. 
In many respects, the beet-root is superior to the 
sugar-cane as a commercial plant. It yields as 
high a proportion of juice, and, on Dr. Ure’s testi- 
mony, the sugar obtained is of a finer quality. 





Moreover, on the best soil, the probable. average 
yield of sugar from beet-root is as much as two 
tons for every acre of land ; while, on the authority 
of Mr. G. R. Porter, the produce of sugar to the 
acre in the Mauritius never reaches a ton. Besides 
this, the sugar-cane does not reach perfection in 
less than fourteen or fifteen months, while the 
beet-root requires but five; or, two crops of beet- 
root and one crop of clover can be grown in the 
same period of time as one of canes. Every par. 
ticle of the beet-root is valuable. When the juice 
has been expressed, the dry residue is useful either 
as manure or as food for cattle. Two pounds of 
this fibre and mucilage, and half a pound of good 
hay, are considered a sufficient day’s food for a 
moderate-sized sheep, and will keep it in good con- 
dition. The juice yields, for every ton of sugar, 
half a ton of molasses or unrefined treacle, and 
the very skimmings of the boilers are readily 
bought at a certain price, on account of their 
excellence as manure. Not the least weighty 
consideration is, that the cultivation of the beet- 
root does not exhaust the soil; in this respect it is 
preferable to almost all other root-crops. 

If capitalists should resolve that the experiment 


of introducing sugar made from beet-root into the | 
English market shall receive a fair trial, the im- | 
mediate result will be a sharp competition between | 


producers at home and those foreign manufac- 
turers from whom we at present purchase cane- 
sugar. Should the experiment fully succeed, it 
might afford some help to our farmers, who com- 
plain of their inability to maintain a profitable 
struggle with the growers of foreign wheat, as well 
as occupy some of the million waste acres, and 
engage some thousands of the unemployed crowds 
of Ireland. No doubt a slight reduction in the 
price of sugar would tend to increase the demand. 
In the opinion of many, if it could be reduced 
to 4d. or 43d. a pound, there would be such a 
consumption as would exhaust all our domestic 
and colonial means put together. 

This reduction, were it to take place, need not 
diminish the profits of the manufacturer. Com- 
petition would stimulate imvention. Improved 
methods, both of cultivating the soil and econo- 
mizing its produce, would make up for the low 
price, and so all parties would be gainers. 
these matters, however, we have, as before inti- 
mated, no theory to propound. We do not herald 
the beet-root into notice as an economical magnum 
bonum, or an infallible social panacea; our aim is 
the lowlier one, though perhaps the more useful, 
of simply recounting facts, which we beg to leave 
at the disposal of the reader. , 





BERTHA’S LEGACY. 


PART I, 


A park, cold, damp, foggy, dreary night in Janu- 
ary! the pavements of London were slippery with 
the sleeting rain which had unceasingly fallen all 
day ; hackney-coach drivers and cab drivers—cabs 
were then novelties, and hackney-coaches had not 
disappeared from the stands—wrapped themselves 
up as cozily as they were able in their thick coats, 
and pulled their hats over their faces, and nodded 
on their seats; for it was one of those evenings 
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which only those who had pressing engagements 
abroad would care to stray from their firesides ; 
and even cabs and coaches were at a discount. 
The very gas seemed to have lost its brilliancy, 
and burned dimly in street and shop. Shop-win- 
dows were covered with a thick greasy film, and 
shop-porters, or apprentices, or shopmen, as the 
case might be, were hurrying up shutters, and 
rejoicing that, for that evening, an early closing 
movement was going on. 

All over London the same dull, gloomy mist 
hung like a dirty curtain; eastward and westward 
—in street, alley, court, and square—it was all the 
same. Carriages there were in streets, and passen- 
gers on pavements; for when are London streets 
entirely deserted? But all, on this evening, had one 
object in view, and towards it they were hurrying. 
None loitered, not even the homeless ; these, miser- 
able, crunched up, and shivering, as they were, 
hurried on to seek a temporary shelter ; for now the 
drizzling sleet had increased into a downright hard 
and pelting rain. 

Discomfort without, but comfort within. In the 
drawing-room of a commodious house in a quiet 
square, not far from the Foundling Hospital, a 
cheerful family was assembled. The blazing fire ; 
the table lamps of burnished metal, which shone 
like gold; the soft Turkey carpet under-foot; the 
damask curtains, which hung in thick folds from 
ceiling to floor; the rich furnishing of the room; 
all told of wealth, positive or credited. Mr. Con- 
stantine was, in fact, a wealthy man. He turned 
over in business a hundred thousand pounds a year, 
and his profits from these heavy returns werevery 
pleasant to contemplate. 

Mr. Constantine was in good humour that even- 
ing. That same day, in the city, he had balanced 
his books after the annual stock-taking. He had 
presided at the customary dinner, given to his 
clerks and warehousemen, which annually supple- 
mented the stock-taking. He had unbent himself 
to facetiousness there; and on his retiring from 
“the convivial board,” after turning over its duties 
to his confidential clerk, he left behind him an 
impression much in his favour, as a prospering 
man and a liberal employer. 

He had arrived at home in the same genial 
mood. The slushy streets through which he had 
walked—for Mr. Constantine was economical in lit- 
tle expenses ; he always walked to and from business, 
in all weathers ;—but neither the sloppy, slippery 
pavements, nor the falling rain, had disturbed his 
complacency ; and when, in comfortable slippers 
and loose coat, he threw himself into his easy chair 
by the fire-side, his children clustered round, and 
listened, with merry laughter, to the funny account 
which he began to give of some odd adventure 
which had that day befallen him in “ the city.” 

Comfort within, but discomfort without. On the 
curb-stone of the pavement, beneath this cheerful 
mansion, stood a solitary female. An umbrella 
which she held over her head but imperfectly 
sheltered her from the descending rain, which 
dripped heavily upon her garments, and gathered 
in a puddle beneath her feet. She did not much 
heed this, however; but stood anxiously looking 
around, and upwards at the windows, the thick 
curtains of which could not keep in the ruddy glow 
from fire and lamp. At length she made up her 











mind, and crossing the pavement, ascended the 
steps, and with a strong effort, but a weak and 
trembling hand, knocked timidly at Mr. Constan- 
tine’s door. 

A few minutes later, and a servant, entering the 
drawing-room, announced that a woman below 
desired to see his master, 

“A woman! What woman? Who is she, 
James?” 

James did not know: he had never seen her 
before ; she was a decent sort of woman; but she 
would not give her name. 

“Pho! I cannot see her then. Tell her Iam 
busy. I wonder you should have come up on such 
an errand, James. I shall see no person who has 
not a name,” said Mr. Constantine; “ perhaps it 
is you the woman wants, Laura, love,” he added, 
turning to his wife: “but it is no matter, tell her 
we are both engaged.” 

“J told her so, sir,” said James, deferentially ; 
‘tbut she begged me to bring her message. She 
says it is very particular business, and that she has 
come all the way from Whitechapel about it.” 

“From Whitechapel! Poor creature, and such 
a night as this,” interposed Mrs. Constantine. 
“Ts she on foot, James?” 

Yes; she had walked the whole way, James 
was pretty sure, for she looked tired, and was 
very wet. 

“Tt does not signify,” resumed Mr. Constan- 
tine, rather vexed at the interruption; “ tell her 
I have left business for the day, and cannot bo 
disturbed. She must come to the warehouse to- 
morrow.” 

“ Perhaps——” Mrs. Constantine once more in- 
terposed ; and then another thought struck her, a 
prudential one—‘ Where is the woman, James? 
not in the hall?” 

“No; outside the hall door,” James said. 

“Very well; then she had better keep there,” 
observed the gentleman of the house, jokingly: it 
is so easy, sitting at a warm fire-side—~if one has 
a mind for it—to joke at those upon whom the 
elements are pelting. But Mr. Constantine was 
not an ill-natured man, and he felt that his had 
been an ill-natured laugh; as soon, therefore, as 
his joke was uttered, he was ashamed of it, 
Perhaps a look of pain, as though occasioned by 
a sharp twinge, which at that moment ‘shot 
across the face of his eldest child, Bertha, had 
been observed by him, and had recalled him to 
himself. Mr. Constantine would have been sorry 
to sink in the estimation of his darling Bertha. 

“Stop,” he said, as James was leaving the 
room ; “ tell the woman, whoever she is, that if her 
business is of importance, she can send up her 
name; and she must, or I shall not see her.” 

James soon returned. The woman’s name was 
Carr, he said. 

Carr, Carr, of Whitechapel ? the wife, I sup- 
pose, of that——— Tell her no; she must come to 
the warehouse to-morrow, unless indeed——” and 
then he stopped :—* Very well,” he added ; “ show 
her in, and I'll step down and speak to her.”* 

Mr. Constantine soon left the room, and, after 
an absence of a quarter of an hour, returned: 
there was an angry spot upon his cheek, and he 
muttered something about “an impertinent in- 
trusion.” 
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“What did the woman want, love?” asked | 
Mrs. Constantine : “ she brought a petition of some 
sort, I suppose.” 

“ Not exactly a petition,” the husband replied, 
“and yet it was a petition, too; and a very un- 
reasonable one,” he added; “and the woman has 
been almost insolent.” 

What was it about? the lady wished to know. 

“Well, the fact is, the woman’s husband is a 
little tradesman, a bookseller in a small way, I 
believe ; and he was foolish and wrong-headed 
enough to become security for her brother, who 
owes me money, and has got into trouble.” 

“ Yes?” said Mrs. Constantine, interrogatively. 

* And now this Carr can’t pay the debt, and is 
frightened out of his wits by the fear of an execu- 
tion, which my lawyer, of course, threatens; and 
sends his wife to work upon my feelings, I sup- 

ose.” 

“Ts the debt a large one?” 

“Oh no: some fifty or sixty pounds; but if the 
man could not pay it, he had no business to become 
security, and so I told his wife just now; but she 
said, in an impertinent sort of way, that if it were 
to do again, he would do it ; so, as I said to her, 
they must take the consequences. And then she 
fell to whining about her husband being weak and 
consumptive, and having a young family to provide 
for, and times being bad, and all that sort of thing. 
But, as I said, they ought to have thought of all 
this before.” 

“And so she wants you to forgive the debt, 
and lose the money, I suppose ?” 

“ Not exactly that—at least, she had not brass 
enough to say that in so many words, though it 
amounts to the same thing. No, she came to beg 
for time, as if time were not money. She talks of 
paying by instalments if I will take it out of the 
lawyer’s hands, which, of course, lam not going to 
do; and so I told her.” 

“ But could you not do it, dear?” Mrs. Constan- 
tine ventured to suggest. 

“Certainly not. When an affair of this sort is 
gone so far, I cannot interfere, of course. It is out 
of my hands, and so I told the woman ; and what- 
ever she has to propose must be to my lawyer, and 
not tome. Business could never go on at that 
rate. There would be no use in employing a pro- 
fessional man, at all. We should soon be all at 
sixes and sevens. Lesides, everybody knows what 
such promises are worth. Take off the screw, and 
they would no more think of paying than I should 
of cancelling the national debt. Don’t you see 
that, Laura, love ? ” 

“ And what will the poor creatures do, if they 
cannot pay now P” 

“Oh, they will find means of paying ; bless you, 
Laura, you would never do for business ; you have 
no idea what lies people will tell, and what schemes 


“they will put in practice, to ‘ come over’ one. This 


woman, now, why did she not come to me in the 
city, at proper hours, instead of tramping all this 
way this wet night? I’ll tell you why: she 
thought she should catch me on the blind side, and 
work on my compassion by being wet through, 
and all that sort of thing; but she found herself 
mistaken. 

_ “ What annoyed me most,” he added, “ was her 
impudent way of throwing religion in my teeth, 
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telling me, in a canting sort of way, that ‘ Blessed 
are the merciful ’—that she had heard and hoped I 
was ‘a brother in Christ ;’ and then changing her 
tone, and saying that they that showed no mercy 
would have judgment without mercy. I was not 
going to stay to hear any more impertinence after 
that ; so I eut her short. Oh, there are people who 
would study the Bible from beginning to end, if 
they could pay their debts in that way; but I am 
too old to be caught.” 

And while Mr. Constantine said this, he really 
believed himself to have been insulted; and he 
persuaded himself that the woman had thought to 
take him on his weak side, and thus to carty her 
pot. Mr. Constantine unfortunately had now 
and then seen, in others, Christianity put on as 


a cloak for dishonesty or disingenuousness; and | 


when any one, 7 business, began to talk in a 
religious strain, he, from that moment, began 
to mistrust. Perhaps this suspicion was wrong; 
but it was not altogether unprovoked or unrea- 
sonable. 


Then, Mr. Constantine was a man of exceed- 


ingly staunch integrity. It is true, his own 


principles had never been severely tricd. 


occasion to distrust the strength of his principles. 


Strict honesty and inability to pay a debt, or im- | 


prudence in contracting one, could not, in his 
mind, under any circumstances, be reconciled. 
Besides, with him business was business: he 
could, in Christian benevolence, and not merely 
without wincing, but with cheerfulness, give ; but 
he could not bear to Jose. Thus, he was liberal to 
his servants, but they were very watchfully and 
strictly controlled : he was a munificent contributor 
to many a geod work; but he was a very prompt 
and unindulgent man of business. 1 do not know 
that Mr. Constantine had ever been guilty of 
renewing a bill, or of passing on an overdue 
account, for a needy or disappointed customer : 
perhaps he had been; but if he had, that customer 
would very soon have found his account at Mr. 
Constantine’s abruptly closed. 

“ Yes, yes,” he repeated, after a short silence, 
which has given us the opportunity of slightly 
analyzing his character; “yes, I am too old to be 
caught. But, enough of this. Come, Bertha 
dear, go to the piano and play us a lively tune.” 

And Bertha turned to the piano; but, as she 
turned, another of those momentary looks of pain, 
of which we have spoken, shaded her pale but 
expressive countenance, and a tear fell upon the 
music-book ere she had opened it. Did her father 
notice this? His happiness seemed sometimes 
bound up in the life of dear Bertha, and every 
morning and evening did Mr. Constantine watch, 
with inexpressible anxiety and tenderness, this 
darling first-born child, for her life, at times, 
had seemed to hang upon a thread; a cobweb was 
not more slight than had been his hopes that she 
would be spared to live. She was one of those of 
whom it may emphatically be said, they are 
“crushed before the moth.” And yet she had lived 
fifteen years, and could she get over “this trying 
winter,” the doctors had said, there would be hope 
of future health and strength. And she was 
better, oh yes, much better now than at the 
beginning of winter: her father dared to hope, 








He had 


ever been a prosperous man ; and he had never had | 
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and his hopes grew stronger every day: the cob- 
web filament was becoming a strong cable. 

And while the disappointed suppliant was 

acing, with hurried steps, and weeping eyes and 
Coocter heart, regardless of cold and rain, her 
weary way to Whitechapel, the tenderly nurtured 
and lovely—oh yes, she was lovely—the lovely 
Bertha, to please her father and restore his equa- 
nimity, was accompanying with her soft voice the 
“ lively tune” which he had asked for. 

And still later, it may be at the self-same “ hour 
of prayer,” in the luxurious drawing-room of 
Square, and in the poor back-parlour of the 
struggling bookseller in Whitechapel, were there 
the open Bibles, and the bended knees, and the 
voices of supplication to “ Our Father which art in 
heaven,” and, for forgiveness, the same petition 
and the same plea. 





“ Have you heard any more of those people at 
Whitechapel P ” asked Mrs. Constantine, one even- 
ing, a month later, of her husband, as he reclined 
in his easy chair. 

“What people, Laura dear? I know several 
people at Whitechapel.” 

“Yes, of course; but that woman’s husband, I 
mean ;—the woman who came here to see you that 
wet night.” 

“Oh, the Carrs? Oh yes; that wasall right: I 
told you it would be. The man paid the money, 
debt and costs, the next week. I really had almost 
forgotten all about it.” 

Once more, the look of pain. Bertha had not 
forgotten that evening, nor that woman, I think. 
But her father was not looking at her then: he 
had not watched her so very closely and exclu- 
sively of late. She was getting better—better 
and stronger every day. 





THE WORKING MAN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. 


HIS MORALS, AND RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


Even in those times when monasteries were spread 
over the whole of England, the morals of the peo- 
ple were at a low ebb. Superstition is never con- 
ducive to morality, and the doctrines prevalent 
during the middle ages tended to encourage, ra- 
ther than to repress, an indulgence in evil prac- 
tices, and to deprive the credulous of a due sense 
of their own responsibility. It rendered them 
careless, and taught them to quiet the stings of a 
guilty conscience by punctilious duties or formal 
penances. The vital truths of salvation through 
Christ alone, and of the sanctifying power of the 
Holy Spirit, were not preached in that gloomy 
age; but gifts to the church, offerings at saintly 
shrines, and tedious pilgrimages, were represented 
as works which could buy men salvation. Crowds 
would wend their way to Becket’s tomb, journey 
to Rome, or to Saint James at Compostello, to 
seek absolution for the accumulated guilt of years. 
A poet of the time tells us that— 


Pilgrims and palmers 
Plighten them together, 
For to seek St. James 
Aud saints at Rome, 





They wend forth their way, 
With many wise tales, 
And obtain leave to lie 

All their life after.* 


Men of wealth deliberately plunged into sin, with 
the full conviction that riches could procure them 
absolution or indulgence. Offa, king of the Mer- 
cians, founded the monastery of St. Albans to wipe 
out the guilt of murder from his soul, and re- 
ceived the absolution and blessings of the church. 
The more humble tributes of the working classes 
were also received by the monks, as propitiatory 
offerings for their sins. Vice was a mere matter 
of pounds, shillings, and pence; conscience was 
paralyzed ; and religion became a cold, comfortless, 
and inanimate system of formalities. Whilst errors 
so deadly as those taught in the dark ages pre- 
vailed, we cannot look for national morality. His- 
torians, indeed, present us with a sad picture of 
the depravity of our ancestors. The well-being of 
society seems to have retrograded, rather than 
progressed, and the reader cannot but be impressed 
with the fact, that since the clouds of prejudice 
and superstition which darkened those ages have 
passed away, society has been able to achieve more 
in a century than our forefathers in monastic Eng- 
land were able to accomplish in the generations of 
five hundred years. 

The moral condition of the working classes, in 
the middle ages, is represented by old writers as 
degraded in the extreme. Their vices, however, 
have been in many cases exaggerated by Norman 
historians, who seem to have regarded it as their 
especial duty to traduce the character of the con- 
quered people. The prejudice and hatred which 
these poets express towards the English are every- 
where observable; and they depict the working 
man, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as 
destitute of all religious feeling, all human sympa- 
thies, and all moral restraint. One says, that he 
was addicted to lies, ungrateful, and prone to re- 
turn evil for good ; another describes the lot of the 
villan as vice, sottishness, and filth ; and so strong 
was their hatred and contempt, that one miserable 
author, who had no mercy in his heart, wickedly 
prays that the working classes might be afflicted 
with all kinds of disease and misfortune! What- 
ever might have been the condition of the class 
they thus allude to, we are afraid that the holy 
principles and benevolent spirit of the Saviour of 
the world were strange to the hearts of some of 
these courtly trouvéres. 

A curious tale of the thirteenth century alludes 
to one of the causes which probably produced’ so 
much vice among the enslaved peasantry and me- 
chanics of the middle ages. A bishop, feasting 
one day with his vassals, and attended by his 
jester, inquired how best he could keep Palm 
Sunday. The fool said he would inform his grace, 
if he promised not to be offended. The bishop 
agreed, and the mimic replied, by advising his 
master to entertain a number of the poor, espe- 
cially, he adds, “ your shepherds, who are so con- 
stantly with the flocks that they have not dcen to 
church for many a year; who know not how to 
sing or say anything about God; and cannot tell 
whether Christ was murdered by Jews or hea- 





* Piers Plowman, lines 91 to 98. 
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thens. let these, while thou feedest their bodies, 
get some food from thee for their souls, and in- 
struct them a little better in matters of religion ; 
and let your prayers,” he continues, “be devoted 
to them who feed thee here by hard labour, and 
with the sweat of their brow—to the peasants and 
the wood-choppers, who are forced to toil in all 
weathers for thee.” How can we look for na- 
tional morality whilst the poor were left in such 
spiritual ignorance as is indicated by this anecdote. 

Drunkenness has ever been the bane of society ; 
and no vice has proved so great an obstacle to the 
moral and social advancement of the working 
classes. In the darker ages of our forefathers, if 
we are to believe William of Malmsbury, this vice 
also was the prevailing one of the people ; the rich 
were accustomed to spend whole nights in rioting 
and drinking, and the poorer classes were not slow 
to follow their example when they had the oppor- 
tunity. The Saxon ale-houses, like those of the 
present day, were constant scenes of quarrelling 
and strife; and in the time of Dunstan it was 
found necessary, for the maintenance of peace, to 
issue orders that pegs should be fastened inside 
the drinking cups, to denote each man’s share of 
the liquor. Their excesses were rendered more 
revolting by the blasphemous custom then preva- 
lent, of drinking to the honour of our Saviour, 
the virgin, the apostles, and to the saints of the 
Romish calendar. Each trade had its patron saint, 
and when the mechanics met together, they strove 
to rival each other in the potations which they 
drank to his memory. ‘The homilies which the 
ecclesiastics sometimes read to restrain this vice, 
were not always consistent with their own conduct. 
Nor was intemperance always a stranger to the 
convent. The monks were often the landlords of 
the inns and ale-houses, and their admonitions lost 
in consequence much of their weight. But as a 
source of wealth, the monastic inns were too fertile 
to be relinquished. The hard-earned wages of the 
working man were too often squandered at such 
places, and by the sottish and depraved habits which 
he thus acquired he bound, with still stronger 
rivets, the bonds of his political slavery. 

In a poem, probably founded on fact, of the 
thirteenth century, we have a striking illustration 
of the great obstacle which intemperance proved 
to the social progress of the labouring classes, and 
it shows how the freedmen might sometimes lose 
their liberty by the sinful indulgence in this pro- 
pensity. In Norfolk, there lived a baron who was 
very oppressive to his serfs, exacting from them 
heavy tributes, robbing them of their little pro- 
perty, and cruelly afflicting the poor. The rustics 
submitted for a long time, but at last their misery 
became almost too much to bear; they met to- 

~ gether, and agreed to club all their scanty means 
and offer to their feudal lord a sum of money in 
exchange for their freedom. The tyrant consented 
to this arrangement, and gave them a deed of 
manumission with a great seal of green wax at- 
tached. The poor people, instead of returning 
thanks to God for their deliverance, hastened to 
a tavern, and sat drinking until night, and in a fit 
of drunkenness foolishly burnt the great seal of 
their charter. The baron gained information of 
their folly, and resolved to avail himself of- the 
circumstance to again reduce them to vassalage. 








He cited the rustics before him, and commanded 
them to do service to him as formerly. The 
alarmed peasants produced their charter, but the 
haughty baron denied its validity, because the seal 
was missing, and he cast the whole of them into 
prison, until they surrendered themselves, and all 
their families and possessions, into his power.* How 
greatly must the misery of servitude have been in- 
creased by the prevalence of this deadly vice! 

The religion of the dark ages was one of out- 
ward signs and ceremonials, and was not vivified 
with the spirit of pure faith. Many indeed there 
were who looked to Christ as the sole medium of 
their salvation, and who had been called by him 
out of darkness into marvellous light; many there 
were whose hearts had been sanctified by the 
work of the Holy Spirit. Some of these wore the 
sable tunic of St. Benedict, and prayed, as Martin 
Luther once did, in the solitude of a monastic 
cell; some were scattered into the remote regions of 
Europe; some dwelt in huts, some in the mountains, 
and some in silent convents. They formed no 
church visible to the eyes of man: many of them 
were ignorant in worldly knowledge, and weak in 
everything but their faith; yet, thus scattered in 
the world, they nevertheless belonged to that 
church which could alone claim the Saviour as 
its pastor and its head. 

But the faith as professed and promulgated by 
the medizval church was opposed to the spirit of 
the gospel. It aimed not to teach, but to with- 
hold wisdom. Its tendency was not to relieve the 
moral darkness of society, but to hide the only 
souree of light from the eyes of the people. The 
Bible, had it been allowed “free course,’ might 
have obviated the effects of these false doctrines 
upon the people; but the church was opposed to 
Bible propagation. There were none who cared 
to instruct the working man in the ways of divine 
knowledge. The monks never imagined that the 
toiling artisan, or the poor shepherd on the hill, 
had a mind which required to be fed and nourished. 
The cost of a whole Bible in that age, it is true, 
placed its possession far beyond the reach of the 
working man; but, had the monks possessed the 
spirit to do such things, they could at least have 
read it to him on the sabbath, or on week-day 
evenings in his own home: he might have been 
taught to read it: it might have been chained to 
church reading-desks as it was in later ages, and 
he might have been, with a little effort, supplied 
with fragmental portions of the divine word writ- 
ten in a language which he could comprehend. 

But, during the dark ages, the Bible was rarely 
found written in the common dialect of the peo- 
ple; the church locked up the treasures of the 
gospel in the Latin tongue, and even in this form 
it was a rare book. A copy of the Old and New 
Testament often supplied the wants of an entire 
monastery, and sometimes indeed they had only 
a portion. A complete Bible was a little fortune 
in itself, and was bequeathed with all the solemnity 
of a testamentary process. On its covers were 
usually written anathemas and excommunications 
against any who should dare to steal or to injure 
it. A Bible given to the church of Rochester by 
Bishop Gundolph, in the eleventh century, con- 
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* Early Mysteries, etc., of the 12th and 13th Centuries, p. 94 
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tains on a fly-leaf a decree, that excommunication 
was to be pronounced against any who should dare 
to injure it. About the year 1225, Roger, dean of 
York, gave a Bible to the University of Oxford, 
and ordered that those who borrowed it for peru- 
sal should deposit property of equal value to 
ensure its safe return. An ancient catalogue of 
the library of Peterborough monastery, embracing 
a collection of 1600 volumes, mentions thirty vo- 
lumes of Ovid, one of the most licentious of the 
pagan poets; but only a few detached portions 
of holy writ: and, in the year 1477, the library of 
the Abbey of St. Mary de la Pre, at Leicester, 
contained 600 volumes ; but had only “a worn-out 
and defective Bible” among them. This absence 
of the Scriptures from their libraries could not, in 
this case, have been on account of its price: the 
monks of Leicester were “ passing rich,”’ and their 
rent-roll showed no signs of diminution or decay. 
It must have been the result of positive neglect 
and Jukewarmness towards the truth; for it is cer- 
tain that when the people, nearly a century before, 
began to learn how to read by their own unaided 
efforts, zhey found the means of obtaining Bibles. 

The poor working man, loaded with taxes, mi- 
serably paid for his hire, and ground down by the 
services of vassalage, did more to testify his love 
of Bible truth than did the rich monks of St. 
Mary de la Pre! Indeed, in no age before the 
invention of printing was the New Testament sold 
for so small a sum as in the age immediately suc- 
ceeding that of Wycliffe. Scribes became more 
numerous, increased demand excited competition, 
and whilst a breviary could not be purchased under 
eighty shillings, a New Testament might have been 
bought for twenty.* But even this was a large 
sum in those days. Few working men could boast 
the possession of twenty shillings. It was equal 
to the wages of four months’ labour. But the 
poor thirsted after knowledge, and the Scriptures 
were necessary to their existence. The scribes 
soon found means of gratifying this eager demand. 
Selections from Wycliffe’s translation were writ- 
ten out by them, and formed into little volumes ; 
sometimes the gospels, and sometimes a few chap- 
ters, were separately transcribed and sold, and even 
the very poorest of the Lollards could, according 
to their scanty means, obtain a few choice verses 
of holy promises and joy. These early gospel tracts 
were very numerous, and we find frequent men- 
tion of them in the bishops’ registers as prohi- 
bited books. It is an interesting fact, that those 
who fell under the vengeance of the Romish 
church for their religious principles, in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, were usually dis- 
covered to have these little books secreted in their 
bosoms ; and, when they were brought to the stake, 
many of them died with these precious fragments 
of the truth hanging around their necks, regarding 
it as an act of mercy to be allowed to retain them 
near them in their dying hour. 


Bible-reading among the people in the olden time, 
and we could relate some few anecdotes of the 
efforts and struggles made by the working man to 
obtain, in an age of darkness, some ray of divine 
light undimmed by a medium of Romish interpre- 





* See Bishop Longland’s Register, 
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We might, indeed, discover other indications of 


| tation ; but these instances are rare, and only 
| serve to prove the gencral scarcity of the Bible, 
and to illustrate how vigorous were the efforts 
made, by a corrupt church, to keep the working 
man in ignorance of scripture knowledge. The 
Bible indeed, during the middle ages, was to him, 
with some few exceptions and some brief intervals, 
a sealed book. It illumined no cottage home; it 
was not read by working men to their families on 
a sabbath day ; it formed no evening solace to the 
| hardships and troubles of their daily toil; and they 
knew nothing of the high privilege of commun- 
ing with their God in its sacred pages. How 
grateful ought we to feel that things have changed, 
and that we have been permitted to live in an age 
when every man, however poor, and every home, 
however homely, may glory in a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures. But we must not forget the solemn 
and important fact, that the open and unrestricted 
enjoyment of this great blessing also involves a 
great responsibility. The joy of its mere posses- 
sion will be unstable, unless we make it our com- 
panion, our guide, our solace, and our law. 
Chrysostom, of old, bitterly deplored that he knew 
many who had Bibles who never read them, who 
gloried in their possession, who bound them in 
sumptuous covers, and richly adorned them with 
gold and gems; but who locked them up as costly 
treasures, to be admired rather than to be used. 
It is not thus that the Christian must reverence 
the sacred volume. The old, soiled, thumbed 
Bible in the poor man’s pocket is a far more 
honourable testimony of its appreciation, than a 
richly-bound but unused copy in gold and purple. 





A POWERFUL MICROSCOPE. 


A German named Hasert, residing in Cincinnati, has 
manufactured a microscope which has a magnifying 
power of 600. The “Cincinnati Times,” speaking of 
its extraordinary powers, says that the dust which, by 
contact with the wings of a butterfly, adheres to the 
finger, was shown to be a number of feathers ; on these 
little feathers are observed longitudinal and transverse 
lines, but this has been, so far, the utmost that has 
been seen. This new microscope, however, shows that 
between each pair of longitudinal lines there are five 
or six rows of scales, like those of a fish, and appear 
to have the same form in all the feathers, differing 
only in size. A dust particle, taken from the back of 
the body of a sphinx, which is the largest of these 
feathers shown, measuring one-fifteenth of an inch in 
length, and one two-hundredth of an inch in breadth, 
had 104 longitudinal lines. Between each pair of lines, 
six rows of scales were visible, making the number of 
these little scales, laterally, 624; the number of scales 
longitudinally, downwards, would be 2228; therefore, 
the entire number of these scales on this little feather 
amount to one million four hundred thousand, which 
gives the number of fourteen thousand millions to one 
square inch. On a very minute particle of dust from the 
wing of a jimes, measuring only one five-hundredth of 
an inch in length, and one-thousandth of an inch in 
width, the number of scales is found to be 84,000, 
which gives the enormous sum of 42,000,000,000 to one 
square inch. We observed, also, large sizes of the cat 
and common house flea, the eye of a fly, and the wing of 
a small bug, the latter presenting the most brilliant co- 
lours and beautiful shawl pattern we ever beheld, with 





| a magnificent border elaborately ornamented. 
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Bou Mechanical Applivations. 


APPLICATION OF GurTa PERCHA TO THE GUMS.— 
A process for causing gutta percha to adhere firmly 
to the metallic structure necessary for the support of 
artificial teeth, and for preserving it from the friction 
of the tongue, has been invented by a gentleman in 
London, and is a matter of importance to many 
persons. By the method employed, the bulk and 
weight of the apparatus usually made use of are 
avoided, and the painful effects of the pressure of hard 
metal upon the gums removed, the elastic nature of 
gutta percha admitting of the closest contact with 
them without inconvenience. The substance is also 
coloured by a contrivance which closely imitates the 
natural colour of the gums. The invention, though 
simple, and without any complexity, is perfectly effi- 
cacious, and completely answers the purpose for which 
it is intended, 


Gurta Percna SrrreotyPrs.—Gutta percha ste- 
reotypes, with gutta percha matrices, were shown at 
the Great Exhibition; as well as impressions of the 
stereotypes, printed on paper in the usual printers’ 
ink. The whole process, we should think, might be 
gone through in a few minutes, by help of some arti- 
ficial cooling agency, or within an hour even without 
it. The matrix is just taken by pressure from the 
block of types while the sheet of gutta percha is hot 
and soft, and a sharp and fine impression it is quite 
capable of taking. When cold and hard, this stereo- 
typing plate of gutta percha is ready to have a like 
impression, or reverse of itself, taken also, by pressure 
of a second soft and moist sheet of gutta percha on 
it; and this, when cold and hard, is ready at once for 
the press plate or cylinder. The specimens of printing 
from letters and engravings thus formed are as sharp 
as if taken in metal, and the flexible nature of the 
substance admits of its being curved round a cylinder, 
to adapt the surface more completely to the action of 
the cylinder printing-machine. The gutta percha type 
is even stated to be very durable, and to possess the 
advantage of printing the impressions on dry and even 
on glazed paper. This novel application of gutta 
percha, if it realize the expectations of the inventor, 
promises to be an important addition to typographic art. 


AMERICAN Frytna Surp.—Near Hoboken, within 
an inclosure of 290 feet long, has been constructed a 
huge cigar-shaped balloon, 260 feet long, and 24 feet 
in its greatest diameter. It has a car 64 feet long, 
very sharp at either end, width 5 feet, height 6 feet 
4 inches; the whole composed of a strong, light, 
wooden frame, covered with canvas, and having doors 
and glass windows. It is to be propelled by two en- 
gines, made of gun-metal and cast-steel; they are of 
12-horse power and are to work 20-inch stroke 66 
times per minute, which will give 400 revolutions to 
two propelling fans. The entire weight of fhe car, 
float, and fixtures is stated at about 4000 pounds, 
having 2500 pounds surface. It is designed to run 
about 200 feet above the surface of the earth, at a 
speed varying from 25 to 50 miles per hour. It is 
calculated that the gas will have an upward buoyant 
force sufficient to raise more than 6000 pounds above 
the ground, The engines weigh only 181 pounds, and 
are constructed by M. Robjohn, who proposes to drive 
this vessel by steam; and to obviate the necessity of 
coal, he states that he has discovered a plan of decom- 
posing water, which is converted into steam by the 
combustion; and this steam is again condensed, and 
returned for decomposition. When it flies, but not 
till then, we shall believe in its power. 





PRINTING ON Metat.—Mr. Thomas Skinner, the 
inventor of the new process of etching upon steel 


oJ 


ivory, etc., now so much in vogue for the decoration of 


cutlery, has made a new and scarcely less important 
discovery which bids fair to prove incalculably valuable 
to a leading branch of the Sheffield trade—the manu- 
facture in silver, Britannia metal, and other materials 
of that description. Mr. Skinner describes his new 
art as “a fac-simile of chasing and engraving on metal 
by means of printing ;” and it is stated that “the ex. 
treme cheapness of this process renders it very suitable 
for general application to all metals. This is the only 
specimen in existence.” The specimen in question is 
an electro-plated waiter, got up simply with the view 
of illustrating the new principle. The centre is a fac- 
simile of an engraved metallic plate, from which any 
required numbers of copies may be taken without 
again resorting to the graver, and the original plate 
may be finally made into a perfect article. 


New Roorine.—Mr. C. Cowper has patented a 
tile, or plate of thin sheet-iron, coated with enamel, 
to protect the metal from the weather. The tiles 
may be of any suitable form. The body of the tile is 
cut or stamped of the proper shape. It also has a 
raised head formed round the edge, to prevent the 
water running off the tile, except at the lower end, 
where it drips on to the next. Two holes are also 
punched for fixing the tiles to the woodwork. The 
patentee sometimes rivets a hook so as to project on 
the under side of the tile: the stem of the hook is 
riveted through a hole in the metal plate before it is 
enamelled, and obviates the necessity of an India-rub- 
ber washer under the head of the nail. The coating 
is applied in two separate compounds, the one as the 
body and the other as a glaze. The body consists of 
sand or silica. The glaze is applied in fine powder, 
dusted on the wet coating. The powder adhering to 
the moist coating causes it to set in some measure, 
when the tile is deposited in a drying-room, previous 
to baking or firing. The tiles may be rendered orna- 
mental by the application of colouring matters, which 
are burnt in. 


WHEAT THRESHED STANDING IN THE FIELD.— 
A machine has been in operation in Australia for two 
or three years at least, which proceeds at once to 
thresh the grain out of the standing corn, withont 
waiting for the usual preliminary process of reaping. 
The following is an extract of a letter from Australia, 
communicated to the Times :—“ We have got a reap- 
ing machine this year with which we have taken off 
all our wheat crop, with two teams of bullocks, eight 
each, one man to steer, and two boys to drive. We 
can reap and thresh eight or nine acres per day in good, 
hot weather; it is certainly an excellent machine for 
such a climate as this. We paid 70/. for the machine. 
There are some light machines made for horses, but 
ours is a strong, substantial article, and is drawn by 
bullocks and has a chain attached to the near side corner. 
There is a comb in front about 4} feet wide, the teeth 
of which are only wide enough to take in the straw 
below the ears; a drum works on the back end of the 
comb, threshes out the wheat, and throws it into the 
machine. We keep the winnowing machine going at 


the end of the field, and by this means we have the 
wheat ready for the market at once. The straw, of 
course, is left in the field, but that is not much re- 
garded in this country ; most people burn it, but when 
the weather is very hot and dry it can easily be har: 
rowed off,” 
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